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Organizing Student Personnel Service 


N DISCUSSING the development and organization of 
| student personnel service in a university organization it 

is well at the outset to raise a fundamental question, 
namely, Who are the personnel officers in a University? The 
answer depends upon one’s conception of the functions of 
personnel work and the way those functions can be dis- 
charged most effectively. 


A page from the history of industrial personnel work may 
throw needed light on the question since personnel work in 
industry has undergone an important change since the pre- 


war days of “centralization of personnel work in an employ- 
ment office.””’ To quote, 


Now, personnel administration is not and cannot be a departmen- 
talized function. The personnel work of an organization cannot be 
housed within a certain department bearing that exalted name. Per- 
sonnel administration is a leaven permeating all phases of management; 
the responsibility for it rests upon all executives and persons in super- 
visory positions. Personnel policies may be decided upon by the 
officers of the organization, but it is the executives, the foremen, and 
the supervisors who carry those policies out. They are the real per- 
sonnel managers. Obviously a very great need exists for giving these 
executives, foremen, and supervisors the right point of view toward the 
administration of their subordinates. It is necessary that advice and 
consultation be made available to them in directing their workers. 
It is requisite, if the company’s policies of personnel administration are 
to be uniformly and effectively carried out, that there should be an 
organization within the company, a department (if the reader will not 
allow the word to suggest separation and detachment) which shall be 
charged with the . . . responsibility for seeing that the company’s 
policies relating to personnel practice and procedure are carried out. 
(Scott & Clothier, Personnel Management, pp. 64-65.) 


In other words personnel administration should be decentralized 
with centralized control. 

If we may heed industrial experience in this field our answer 
to the original question is: the class room or laboratory instruc- 
tors constitute the corps of personnel officers; they are the ones 
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who are in constant, daily contact with the student personnel 
and reliance must be placed upon them to put into practice 
whatever personnel policies and techniques may be developed. 
In view of this consideration of the question it is suggested 
that the following personnel organization be developed: 


A. General University Committee on Student Personnel. (Func- 
tion—initiation and correlation of personnel policies and practice.) 

B. Decentralized offices of student personnel—to be organized under 
the direction of the dean of each college with such delegation of duties 
as each dean deems wise. 

C. Attaching to each decentralized personnel office a committee of 
faculty counselors who would serve as a medium of communication 
between the remainder of the faculty and the dean's office and the 
general personnel committee. 

D. Special expert service to be made available as needed: such 
experts to be located in those offices where they can work to best 
advantage such as vocational adviser for women in office of Dean of 
Women, psychiatrist in Student Health Service, psychologist in Depart- 
ment of Psychology, social case worker in Department of Sociology, 
expert on Speech Correction in Department of Speech, etc. 


Reports on Specific Phases of the Problem 


In considering the present status of student personnel 
activities in the university and the indicated next steps for 
the initiation, extension, improvement, and coordination of 
these varied activities, we have prepared a series of reports 
on specific phases of the problem. The list of projects 
together with the name of the committee member preparing 
each report is as follows: 


Project 1. The Necessity for Educational and Vocational Guidance 
in the High School. Dean J. B. Johnston. 

Project 2. Personnel Information to be Secured from Students at 
Time of Admission. D. G. Paterson. 

Project 3. Measuring Aptitude for College and for Specific Curricula 
and Courses. D.G. Paterson. 

Project 4. Curriculum Provision for Individual Differences. Dean 
J. B. Johnston. 

Project 5. Educational and Vocational Guidance for Undergraduates. 
D. G. Paterson. 

Project 6. Improving Our Examining and Grading System as a 
Necessary Step in Basing Guidance in Part upon Achievement in 
College Courses. Clara M. Brown. 
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Project 7. Extent to Which Extra-curriculum Activities Facilitate or 
Inhibit Adjustment to College Life. Vernon Williams. 

Project 8. Extent to Which Financial Aid and Opportunities for 
Employment Are Facilitating the Adjustment of Freshmen. Vernon 
Williams. 

Project 9. Student Health and Mental Hygiene. H. S. Diehl. 

Project 10. Coordination of Personnel Activities. D.G. Paterson. 


The reports have been prepared following committee dis- 
cussion and are submitted as approved by the committee: 


Project I 


The Necessity for Educational and Vocational Guidance in the High 
School 

The high school has the student approximately through 
the period of adolescence. Soon after the close of the high 
school period the youth should begin either to earn his living 
or to make specific preparation for some profession or voca- 
tion in which he will find his life work. If his leisure time 
closes with the high school period, it is important that he be 
able to choose wisely the occupation which he will enter. 
If he has time and means for further school training it is 
important that he be able to choose with intelligence at 
least the general field in which his native powers and interests 
will be most likely to secure him success. Otherwise, there 
is grave risk of misdirected effort and failure in an enterprise 
very expensive of both time and money. It is thus seen 
that the high school period is the important time for educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. 

This fact is already recognized in some places. The 
Committee of Seven which in 1925 surveyed the Minnesota 
high schools in relation to the university came to the con- 
clusion that— 
while a few individual high schools, such as that at St. Cloud, have 
organized and are experimenting with systematic programs of educa- 
tional guidance, the study of the situation in the high schools of the 
state indicated that in most high schools educational guidance is 
unorganized. In all schools there appear to be greater or less bodies of 
information concerning students, their history, their abilities, capacities 
and interests, but the high schools in general have not made use of 
this material. The high schools are apparently awake to the need for 
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who are in constant, daily contact with the student personnel 
and reliance must be placed upon them to put into practice 
whatever personnel policies and techniques may be developed. 
In view of this consideration of the question it is suggested 
that the following personnel organization be developed: 


A. General University Committee on Student Personnel. (Func- 
tion—initiation and correlation of personnel policies and practice.) 

B. Decentralized offices of student personnel—to be organized under 
the direction of the dean of each college with such delegation of duties 
as each dean deems wise. 

C. Attaching to each decentralized personnel office a committee of 
faculty counselors who would serve as a medium of communication 
between the remainder of the faculty and the dean’s office and the 
general personnel committee. 

D. Special expert service to be made available as needed: such 
experts to be located in those offices where they can work to best 
advantage such as vocational adviser for women in office of Dean of 
Women, psychiatrist in Student Health Service, psychologist in Depart- 
ment of Psychology, social case worker in Department of Sociology, 
expert on Speech Correction in Department of Speech, etc. 


Reports on Specific Phases of the Problem 


In considering the present status of student personnel 
activities in the university and the indicated next steps for 
the initiation, extension, improvement, and coordination of 
these varied activities, we have prepared a series of reports 
on specific phases of the problem. The list of projects 
together with the name of the committee member preparing 
each report is as follows: 


Project 1. The Necessity for Educational and Vocational Guidance 
in the High School. Dean J. B. Johnston. 

Project 2. Personnel Information to be Secured from Students at 
Time of Admission. D. G. Paterson. 

Project 3. Measuring Aptitude for College and for Specific Curricula 
and Courses. D. G. Paterson. 

Project 4. Curriculum Provision for Individual Differences. Dean 
J. B. Johnston. 

Project 5. Educational and Vocational Guidance for Undergraduates. 
D. G. Paterson. 

Project 6. Improving Our Examining and Grading System as a 
Necessary Step in Basing Guidance in Part upon Achievement in 
College Courses. Clara M. Brown. 
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Project 7. Extent to Which Extra-curriculum Activities Facilitate or 
Inhibit Adjustment to College Life. Vernon Williams. 

Project 8. Extent to Which Financial Aid and Opportunities for 
Employment Are Facilitating the Adjustment of Freshmen. Vernon 
Williams. 

Project 9. Student Health and Mental Hygiene. H. S. Diehl. 

Project 10. Coordination of Personnel Activities. D.G. Paterson. 


The reports have been prepared following committee dis- 
cussion and are submitted as approved by the committee: 


Project I 
The Necessity for Educational and Vocational Guidance in the High 
School 

The high school has the student approximately through 
the period of adolescence. Soon after the close of the high 
school period the youth should begin either to earn his living 
or to make specific preparation for some profession or voca- 
tion in which he will find his life work. If his leisure time 
closes with the high school period, it is important that he be 
able to choose wisely the occupation which he will enter. 
If he has time and means for further school training it is 
important that he be able to choose with intelligence at 
least the general field in which his native powers and interests 
will be most likely to secure him success. Otherwise, there 
is grave risk of misdirected effort and failure in an enterprise 
very expensive of both time and money. It is thus seen 
that the high school period is the important time for educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. 

This fact is already recognized in some places. The 
Committee of Seven which in 1925 surveyed the Minnesota 
high schools in relation to the university came to the con- 
clusion that— 
while a few individual high schools, such as that at St. Cloud, have 
organized and are experimenting with systematic programs of educa- 
tional guidance, the study of the situation in the high schools of the 
state indicated that in most high schools educational guidance is 
unorganized. In all schools there appear to be greater or less bodies of 
information concerning students, their history, their abilities, capacities 
and interests, but the high schools in general have not made use of 
this material. The high schools are apparently awake to the need for 
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educational guidance, but for various reasons the majority do not 
appear to have instituted any definite or systematic plan. The fre- 
quence of the request for assistance opens to the university an oppor- 
tunity to render large service to secondary education by aiding the 
high schools to study the problem and to institute programs and 
experiments in educational guidance. 

In various parts of the country large high schools, of 
which the La Salle-Peru-Oglesby Township High School in 
Illinois and the Central High in Philadelphia may be men- 
tioned, have introduced more or less extended guidance 
programs. In Minneapolis the guidance work which was 
begun several years ago has been revived and reorganized 
by the appointment of faculty counselors in each of the 
high schools with a supervisor in the office of the superin- 
tendent. This counselling group publishes a monthly voca- 
tional guidance bulletin to bring its work to the attention of 
teachers and public. 

The needs of the pupils for such help as an educational 
and vocational guidance organization is designed to give is 
apparent whether one considers those pupils who go directly 
from school into industry or those who go to some form of 
college training. Industry includes hundreds of occupations 
each of which has its own appeal or interest, requires to 
some degree special qualifications or training or both, and 
may be increasing or declining its demands for workers. 
Each occupation differs from others in the character or work 
to be done, the opportunities for self-improvement, social 
contacts and personal satisfactions and in the rewards which 
it offers and in the conditions of advancement. For guid- 
ance through this maze the boy and girl can not get adequate 
help from the family and has no longer the old customs 
governing apprenticeships to depend upon. ‘The industrial 
world is open, and to the high school boy and girl seeking 
satisfactory conditions in life the best possible equipment 
should be provided. Students going directly into industry 
account for more than two-thirds of the high school graduates. 

Of those who attempt some form of higher education, if 
they apply for admission to the older endowed coileges, one- 
half or two-thirds or four-fifths of them are rejected on the 
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basis of entrance criteria. Of those who enter the University 
of Minnesota a little over half eventually graduate from 
some school or college. Thirty per cent do not reach the 
sophomore year. About forty per cent come from the lower 
half of the high school class. Of those who come from the 
lowest one-fourth of the high school class only 2.23 per cent 
gain a satisfactory standing in college. The lowest twenty 
per cent of entering freshmen (measured by college aptitude 
ratings) are incapable of doing satisfactory college work, and 
only one-tenth of the lowest forty per cent pursue college 
work with satisfactory results. The twenty per cent who are 
certain to fail amount to 300 or 400 in one of the large state 
universities. These individuals can be identified by name 
before entrance.’ 

In this field of educational guidance, as in the industries, 
the problem of guidance is complex and difficult because of 
the numerous vocations and professions for which training 
is sought in the colleges and the great variety in the qualifica- 
tions, duties, and rewards attached to them. 

By suitable methods of investigation which are now avail- 
able, the aptitude of boys and girls for the work done in 
institutions of higher education certainly could be discovered 
in the senior high school and probably in the junior high 
school or earlier. The logic of social organization and the 
need of society dictate that these should be selected first, 
and that the period of the high school be devoted to studying 
the interests and special aptitudes of both those who are 
going into higher education and those who are going into 
industry, and bringing about the adjustment of each indi- 
vidual to the conditions of his future work. A further point 
of society’s interest here is found in the need of a more serious 
attitude on the part of young people and a stronger feeling 
of care and responsibility for their place and function in 
society. A vast deal more attention paid in adolescent 
school years to the study of the individual’s place in society 


1 The most recent formulation of these findings is contained in Dean 
J. B. Johnston's article entitled “‘ Predicting Success for the High School 
Senior’’ in the EpUCATIONAL RgEcorD, Vol. IX, pp .17-25, Jan., 1928. 
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would contribute to seriousness of purpose without detracting 
from the mastery of grammar, literature, or algebra. 

The university could lend the high schools assistance in 
this work by (1) an analysis of the professions and vocations 
for which it gives training directly or incidentally, (2) the 
development of tests and measures of both general and 
specific aptitudes and the means of forming helpful judg- 
ments regarding interests and personal qualities, (3) studying 
the prognostic and preparatory value of studies which 
customarily are made to precede any given professional 
curriculum, (4) furnishing all such information to high school 
authorities and helping them to administer the tests, and (5) 
taking from the high schools and using in its own guidance 
work all the useful information they can give. It is especially 
desirable that all high schools be induced to include in the 
credentials blank a statement showing the student’s rank in his 
graduating class. Enough already has been done with tests 
and predictive ratings to show that cooperation will yield 
valuable results and that cooperation is not only possible 
but will be warmly welcomed by the high schools. 

The first year’s experience with university freshman 
scholarships has shown that although no consideration was 
given to the financial conditions or needs of the candidates 
several of those to whom scholarships were awarded in 
addition to the help derived from the scholarship, are in 
actual need of earning part or all of their support. This 
helps to emphasize the feeling which some have long held 
that there is an important field for effort in discovering what 
promising students are prevented from coming to college 
for lack of funds and in finding the means (scholarship or 
others) to meet those needs. 

The recommendations which the committee would make 
are: 

1. That the university improve every opportunity to cooperate with 
high schools in guidance programs, 

2. That an educational guidance conference of high school prin- 
cipals, superintendents, and counselors with university representatives 
be held in connection with Schoolmen’s Week, 


3. That the university extend its own studies contributory to guid- 
ance service and make its results available to the high schools, 
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4. That the university institute a special study of the promising 
students who do not come to college, the number who go to other 
institutions, and the reasons or causes which keep capable students 
from undertaking college training. 


Project 2 


Personnel Information to Be Secured from Students at Time of 
Admission 


Since the personnel information to be collected concerning 
each student is to be used primarily in connection with the 
adjustment of individual students to the opportunities avail- 
able in the university, it is obvious that this material must 
be educationally significant and be readily available to deans, 
students’ work committees, faculty counselors, members of 
the faculty, etc. The Student Personnel Record Card con- 
taining items deemed to be educationally significant was 
drawn up by a Sub-committee of the Committee on Educa- 
tional Research in 1924 and, following the recommendations 
of this committee, has been used for all incoming freshmen 
since that date. The data are secured at the time of the 
Psychological Examination and the cards are filed in the 
offices of the dean of the college in which the student is 
registered. In addition, certain of the same information is 
placed on Census Cards and filed with the Dean of Student 
Affairs and the Dean of Women. This plan assures that a 
uniform record is available for the use of all colleges and the 
data are obtained in a uniform manner under standardized 
conditions. 

The Student Personnel Record Card has become increas- 
ingly useful in educational personnel work and is a basic 
educational guidance record. Improvements in filing these 
record cards, in keeping the information up to date, in mak- 
ing the information readily available to members of the 
teaching staff, etc., are needed and should be made as soon 
as additional funds for clerical aid are justified on the basis 
of increased use. 

Experiments are under way to determine the educational 
significance of the items on the cards in the College of Science, 
Literature and the Arts. The cards have already proved to 
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be indispensable in connection with the counselling of some 
400 freshmen per year in that college. A small experiment 
to determine the value of such information placed in the 
hands of instructors is now under way in the Orientation 
Course. If this proves beneficial in individualizing treat- 
ment of students in this course, steps should be taken to 
extend the service to instructors in other Freshmen and 
Sophomore courses. Two contrasting case histories as they 
appear in the lists furnished instructors follow: 


John Doe: Age 15, Congregational; Mother college graduate, father 
a business college graduate and owner of a lumber business. Student 
graduated from a small High School in a large Minnesota City in 
June, 1927, where he was a member of the Boy’s Club; was editor of 
the school magazine, school paper, and school handbook; was business 
manager of the school annual; a member of the Glee Club; manager of 
the football team; took part in senior class play; hobbies in high school 
were journalism and studying; took vocal lessons for three years and 
stenography for six months; plans to enter the lumber business as a 
life work; plans to be partially self-supporting in college; expects to be 
most interested in sociology, economics, science, English, and law; 
High School Scholarship rating 100 percentile or A; College Ability 
rating 91 percentile or A; Orientation Information Placement test 
rating 98 percentile or A. 

William Roe: Age 19, no religious preference; Mother reached seventh 
grade in School; Father’s education not stated; Father’s occupation 
given as business. Student graduated from High School in a fairly 
large western city in June, 1927, where he took part in debating, base- 
ball, tennis, school paper and newspaper work for three years. Plans 
to go into business as a life-work; expects to be partially self-supporting; 
expects to be most interested in history and biology. No High School 
Scholarship rating available; College Ability rating 1 percentile or F; 
Orientation Information Placement test rating 7 percentile or F. 


Such information may be placed in the hands of instructors 
without prejudicing the interests of inferior students provided 
the measurement of achievement is objective and impersonal. 
To facilitate more intimate knowledge of individual difier- 
ences in each classroom at the beginning of each course 
requires the adoption of the slogan, ‘‘ Mechanize the grading 
process; humanize the class room contacts.” 

These Student Personnel Record Cards should continue in 
use until a better method of securing, recording, and using 
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personnel information becomes available. The University 
of Minnesota should cooperate with the project of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education to develop and try-out a uniform 
cumulative personnel record card. Should such a card 
meet our needs here it should be adopted as the basic per- 
sonnel record. 
Project 3 

Measuring Aptitude for College and for Specific Curricula and Courses 

The long-continued study by Dean J. B. Johnston in 
measuring aptitude for college through the use of the College 
Ability Tests and High School Scholarship Ratings is the 
most significant educational guidance project so far carried 
out in higher education anywhere in this country. While 
thousands of pages have been written by educators concern- 
ing the desirability of college aptitude measures, concerning 
the significance of intelligence tests, and concerning ways 
and means of measuring college aptitude, Dean Johnston 
has actually discovered and thoroughly explored a practicable 
method of prediction which permits accurate differential 
guidance and differential educational treatment. As a result 
of these studies and the methods described therein, the 
University of Minnesota is in the unique position of being 
able to plan intelligently an effective guidance and educa- 
tional program based upon trustworthy data regarding 
individual differences in college aptitude. Continued sup- 
port of Dean Johnston’s work will disclose additional factors 
to be added to his prediction indices, inaugurating a differ- 
entiated educational program on a sound research basis. 

Progress has been made in the use of placement tests to 
facilitate the proper educational treatment of individual 
students in courses given both in high school and college. 

The long-continued use of such devices is best illustrated 
by the work of the English Department in the College of 
Science, Literature, and the Arts which now differentiates 
three groups of students placing one group in sub-freshman 
Rhetoric, a second group in Freshman English, and exempt- 
ing about sixteen per cent of incoming students from Fresh- 
man English. 
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In the College of Engineering and School of Chemistry, 
studies with English, Mathematics, and Chemistry Place- 
ment Tests have been made during the past four years which 
show that such tests could be used to advantage in those 
freshman courses. The Mathematics tests are being used 
in organizing the freshman mathematics courses, but actual 
use of the English and Chemistry tests educationally awaits 
administrative and departmental action. 

The Department of Mathematics in the College of Science, 
Literature, and the Arts has experimented with Mathe- 
matics placement tests and has developed methods based 
upon the work of the first two weeks for segregating poorly 
prepared candidates in sub-freshman Mathematics. The 
Department of Romance Languages has been experimenting 
with placement tests for the past two years and the German 
Department is likewise planning experiments. An open 
minded, experimental attitude has been maintained in these 
departments instead of ex-cathedra judgment. As better 
placement tests become available they will undoubtedly be 
tried in an increased number of departments and adopted as 
a partial basis of assigning students to sections in accordance 
with demonstrated achievement. 

Cooperation between the University of Minnesota and the 
American Council on Education’s project to develop achieve- 
ment tests should be sought. Dr. Ben D. Wood’s recent 
visit to the campus has been invaluable in this connection, 
especially in enlisting the social science departments in the 
cooperative development of achievement tests in Govern- 
ment and Economics. 

A thoroughly trained personnel worker should be added to 
the staff in the College of Engineering and Architecture and 
School of Chemistry to assist those colleges in adopting 
placement tests as well as in adopting other personnel 
devices and methods which are being developed so rapidly 
in the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts. A 
research assistant in personnel also should be added to 
Dean Johnston’s staff to assist departments in conducting 
and analyzing placement test experiments and in improving 
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where possible the new type examining devices which have 
been adopted by practically all departments. 

A whole area of guidance research remains unexplored. 
We refer to detailed studies of the guidance significance of 
the curriculum itself. For example, Ben D. Wood's recent 
study of the guidance significance of the several courses in 
liberal arts as related to later success in law school demon- 
strated quite clearly that the grades of students majoring 
in history and political science show a markedly higher 
correlation with subsequent success in law school than do 
the grades of students majoring in the literature and language 
courses. Here are results at variance with President Lowell’s 
conclusion in 1911 that the subject matter does not count, 
whereas excellence of scholarship as such is all important. 
Wood’s technique is designed to determine the relation 
between achievement in particular courses and achievement 
in the professional school. Furthermore, it is directed 
toward a study of individual relationships by the method of 
correlation, not toward comparisons of average performance 
of different groups of students. This difference in technique 
is important because we are interested in the guidance of 
individual students. Broadly speaking, we need studies 
designed to measure the relationship between success and 
failure in specitic collegiate subjects and success and failure 
in particular professions and branches of such professions. 
One of the functions of the first two years of undergraduate 
instruction should be that of providing opportunity for 
exploration and guidance. With an adequate number of 
such curriculum guidance studies behind us, we should 
then be able to provide guidance curricula for those per- 
plexed as to which professional route to travel. For example, 
a student undecided between law and engineering might 
select both history and mathematics, postponing decision 
until he can discover his relative abilities and interests in 
those two courses. Similarly, in choosing between medicine 
and pharmacy the exploration of chemistry and animal 
biology might reveal sufficient differences in achievement 
and satisfaction to warrant a more rational choice than 
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otherwise might obtain. These are hypothetical examples, 
however, and we need to discover through research the actual 
facts before we confidently embark on any such program. 
Needless to say, such research will not only increase the 
guidance significance of junior college curricula but will 
enlighten us as to the actual significance of our present system 
of prerequisites. Perhaps we will discover that faculty 


votes do not always provide prerequisites which are in truth 
prerequisite. 


Project 4 
Curriculum Provision for Individual Differences 


The university already offers a wide variety of educational 
opportunities through its professional schools, semi-pro- 
fessional, and technical courses, and the pre-professional 
courses, several vocational curricula and numerous elective 
combinations in the college of liberal arts. It has become 
increasingly clear in recent years, however, that this range 
of opportunity is not equal to the range of general ability 
or of special interests or aptitudes among the university 
students. It is not-incumbent on the university to provide 
for the whole range of general ability, since it is demon- 
strated that a considerable fraction of present students do 
not have the general ability necessary to do work appreciably 
higher or more advanced than that of the high school. It 
is an open question, however, whether the university should 
extend and diversify its offerings to provide more appropriate 
training than is now offered to students of at least moderate 
ability. If the university cannot do this, it would be only 
fair and considerate (both of the individual and of society) 
to take measures which would enable the individuals whose 
needs are not met here to seek their training elsewhere. 

In the college of liberal arts’ students in the freshman year 
are now offered the opportunity of taking any courses open 
to freshmen and of avoiding such degree requirements as are 
not of use or are distasteful to them. (Those who later 
become candidates for degrees must satisfy the require- 
ments.) There are many vocationally useful courses which 
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the student may secure within a two-year period without 
becoming a candidate for a degree. It would be desirable 
that completion of two years of work of this kind be recog- 
nized by a certificate. The college is striving each year to 
add to these opportunities and to make its offerings of this 
kind more adequate to the needs of students for whom the 
curricula leading to the bachelor’s degrees are not appropriate. 
Students in large numbers who will be benefited by such 
offerings are those who are now failing in the pre-professional 
courses. 

The development of modern society has produced a demand 
for a large number of semi-professional occupations midway 
between the managers of industry and the practitioners of 
professions on the one hand and the ultimate producers and 
consumers on the other. Among the first of these occupa- 
tions to be recognized are those found in the field of business, 
and training for these has been provided by the organization 
of the School of Business Administration. A second group 
comprises the social service workers who represent society 
as a whole in the alleviation of distress and the correction of 
social disease. For these a special course of training is 
offered in the college of liberal arts. Other courses which 
serve similar ends are the course for hospital library service, 
the course for medical technicians, and the course in interior 
decoration. In the professional schools are found four-year 
courses leading to many lines of specialization, but little 
attention is given to training for the intermediate levels. 
The committee would respectfully suggest that studies be 
made to determine whether such intermediate training would 
offer appropriate opportunities on the university level for 
large numbers of students for whom the full professional 
courses are inadvisable. While the college of liberal arts 
can offer two-year courses of cultural character and can 
improve the direction and advice given to the students taking 
these courses, it is chiefly in the technical fields that relief 
must come. 

Classification and placement of students according to their 
ability take two forms—the sectioning of classes and the 
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assignment to classes or sections on the basis of tests or 
previous record. Sectioning on the basis of ability has been 
practiced for many years, and the judgment of observers is 
that it is helpful to all grades of students. There is need of 
objective measurement of the effectiveness of such sectioning. 
Placement has been practiced in freshman English for sixteen 
years. This year about 12 per cent of the freshmen were 
assigned to a sub-freshman class, and about 16 per cent were 
excused from freshman English. In mathematics this year 
the students have been reclassified on the basis of tests 
during the first two weeks of the fall quarter. A sub- 
freshman class has been organized as in English. In Romance 
Languages a program of testing for placement has been 
under way last year and this, and in German a similar pro- 
gram is being started. 

In all the larg. r departments the instructors in freshman 
courses are organized into staffs with chairmen. These 
staffs are coming to have greater independence in dealing 
with the freshman courses and are taking more responsibility 
for the shaping of these courses in view of the needs of 
freshman students. This is a process which should be 
encouraged, and which should lead to improvements in the 
whole work of the college. 

Some encouraging efforts have been made in the college of 
liberal arts toward providing special opportunities for the 
more capable students. These include interviews early in 
the freshman year, publication of an honor roll for each 
class, more rapid advancement through the operation of the 
quality-credit rule, honors course work (modified tutorial 
system), and graduation honors. 

In the college of liberal arts it is desirable: (1) that the 
honors courses be extended to other departments and 
expanded as experience warrants in the departments which 
now offer them; (2) that comprehensive examinations now 
being given for graduation honors be extended to include a 
larger number of the more capable students; (3) that with the 
operation of the requirement of ‘‘C’’ standing for entrance to 
the Senior College, further steps be taken to discover early 
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and offer special stimulus and guidance to potentially 
superior students; (4) that a degree of segregation of dis- 
tinctly gifted students and of distinctly inferior students be 
secured early in order that training fitting to each in content 
and method may be planned and made available; and (5) 
that faculty counselors be assigned who understand the 
needs of these respective types of students to the end that 
those of both classes may be given the guidance and stimulus 
that their individual circumstances require. 

To provide a technique for these efforts, it is necessary 
that the college aptitude measures be supplemented by 
additional prognostic factors and by special aptitude 
measures in various subjects. These are already in hand in 
English and Mathematics, are in course of preparation in 
foreign languages, but little has been done in the social 
sciences. The committee would recomm@nd a fuller program 
of educational research in both the college and the profes- 
sional schools along the lines above suggested. 


Project 5 
Educational and Vocational Guidance for Undergraduates 


Educational Guidance Committee for Freshman Week. 
Such a committee functioned during Freshman Week in 
1926 and again in 1927. An office was maintained in Room 
108, New Library, throughout the week. Ten faculty 
members willing and able to give advice or to put students in 
touch with competent advisers were available during the 
week. Twenty-six selected vocational information books 
were supplied by the Library and used by students in gaining 
information about vocational opportunities and requir- 
ments. One hundred and twenty students sought advice 
and were referred to fifty different persons or agencies for 
additional information or advice. Experience gained in the 
undertaking indicates that prospective freshmen need to 
be more fully informed concerning the functions of this 
committee and the opportunities for securing vocational 
and educational guidance information afforded by the com- 
mittee. It is recommended that a small four-page leaflet 
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be prepared on the subject and mailed to each prospective 
freshman at the same time that other information is mailed. 
This leaflet should describe the nature of vocational and 
educational guidance, the existence and make-up of the 
committee, and a list of advisers available within the whole 
university for specific aid. 

Vocational Adviser for Women. The work of the vocational 
adviser for women is meeting a genuine need. As the work 
has developed during the past three or four years an increased 
demand for such service has arisen and the amount of 
service now provided is proving inadequate. At best, with 
the time available, the Vocational Adviser for Women is 
able to give attention to only about one hundred women 
students per year many of whom are upper classmen. If the 
present budget item could be increased to an amount suffi- 
cient to retain the half-time services of a vocational con- 
sultant the money would prove to be a wise educational 
investment since the educational benefits derived by students 
seeking this service are so demonstrably great. It would be 
better to retain the half-time services of two representatives 
from the Woman’s Occupational Bureau than to employ one 
full-time vocational adviser outright because it is essential 
for a vocational adviser to spend as much time as possible 
in a down-town bureau facing the actual problems of college 
trained women seeking employment, carrying on a continu- 
ous study of industrial and business conditions as they affect 
the welfare of an ever increasing number of college women 
seeking opportunities for service in the workaday world. 

In addition to individual conferences the Vocational 
Adviser for Women cooperates with the Chairman of the 
W. S. G. A. Vocational Committee in arranging vocational 
information round tables. About six such round table 
conferences are held each year with a total attendance of 
about three hundred especially invited and interested women 
students. Individual invitations are mailed to students 
who have indicated a vocational choice in line with the topic 
for discussion. In addition notices, of course, are broadcast. 

Committee of Faculty Counselors in the College of Science, 
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Literature, and the Arts. This committee is now entering its 
fifth year of service. At the present time the committee is 
composed of some fourteen faculty members, seven of whom 
are devoting one-third time to the work. Students who 
have been served by these counselors are almost unanimous 
in expressing the conviction that this service should be 
extended to as many students as possible. During the fall 
quarter of 1927-28, 269 students have been assigned to 
members of this committee. All freshmen have been 
informed of the existence of this committee both through 
general announcements during Freshman Week and through 
a letter sent to each freshman. A number have sought 
advice voluntarily. In the majority of cases, however, the 
initiative has been taken by Dean Johnston, potentially 
good students being selected for assignment to counselors. 
In addition, a large number of probation students have been 
assigned in the hope that many might be aided in making a 
satisfactory adjustment to the opportunities and require- 
ments of the university. 

An experiment is now under way to determine the value of 
specific instruction in methods of study. Dr. C. Bird is 
conducting the work. To date, three sections meeting 
three hours a week for five weeks have been organized 
accommodating about one hundred students. It is a con- 
trolled experiment and should permit definite conclusions 
with respect to the value of such remedial work. If highly 
successful, steps should be taken to extend this type of 
auxiliary instructional service to the many more students 
who need such guidance in study methods. 

The work of these faculty counselors is re-enforced by 
specialists in the Sociology Department, the Psychology 
department, and the Student Health Service. As the service 
develops additional service will be required. 

An account of the scope and methods of work has been 
published in Minnesota Chats, January, 1926. A more 
complete account has been prepared for publication in the 
forthcoming book ‘‘Problems of College Education,’ Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1928. Hence, such description 
is unnecessary in this place. 
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It is to be hoped that such service can be made available 
for freshmen entering other colleges of the university. 
Several years ago an attempt was made to initiate such work 
in the several colleges but little progress has been made in 
that direction. 

There is need for a Vocational Counselor for Men who 
would devote a considerable portion of his time to the field 
of vocational information, gaining first hand information 
concerning business conditions through developing a place- 
ment and employment service for students. 

Comments. The foregoing review indicates that the uni- 
versity is making genuine headway in providing educational 
and vocational guidance for undergraduates. Additional 
workers need to be provided and the service needs to be 
expanded to include a larger proportion of the entering 
students. Such service if extended to all freshmen will be 
very expensive. In addition to specific guidance benefits it 
is significant to know that the great majority of students 
assigned to counselors feel that such personal contact with 
faculty members does more than any other single thing to 
humanize for them this big educational machine. 


Project 6 


Report on Examination Practices 


In the fall quarter of 1926-27 the Sub-Committee on 
Student Personnel accepted a program of work which 
included a project entitled “Improving the Examining and 
Grading System as a Necessary Step in Basing Guidance in 
Part upon Achievement in College Courses.” It was 
decided that this project should include a survey of examina- 
tion practices in the University of Minnesota to determine 
the extent to which the new type examinations were being 
used. 

Accordingly in the spring quarter a brief questionnaire 
was sent to the heads of all departments in the university. 
The returns were tabulated and a summary of the facts here 
is given below. 

In the spring of 1924-25 a survey was made of the final 
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examinations of 65 colleges and universities in the United 
States and Canada. This survey was made possible by a 
grant from the Commonwealth Fund and was conducted by 
Ben D. Wood and C. C. Weidemann of Columbia University. 
Since the University of Minnesota was one of the institutions 
which contributed to this investigation it seems desirable to 
make some comparisons between the present status of 
examination practices at Minnesota and the situation por- 
trayed in the nation-wide survey made two years earlier. 

Wood and Weidemann concluded that ‘‘the examination 
system of American colleges was almost wholly a subjective 
system in which direct comparability of grades between 
institutions and even within institutions, is practically im- 
possible.” To warrant such a conclusion they point out 
that of the 6,722 college examinations studied, only 12 were 
wholly of the new-type and only 220 devoted more than 
40 per cent of the examination period to new-type questions 
while 6,229 were of the old type in which answers could be 
scored only by subjective judgment. Two years later at the 
University of Minnesota, 84 out of 197 of the Freshman and 
Sophomore classes reporting used new-type examinations, 
and 18 others used a combination of old and new-type 
questions as compared with 95 using the old-type only. In 
other words, Wood and Weidemann found 93 per cent of the 
examinations to be the old type while only 48 per cent of the 
classes reporting at Minnesota used old-type examinations 
during the winter quarter of 1926-27. 

The extent to which new-type examinations are used here 
is shown by the following facts: Of the 17,525 students in 
the classes reporting, 11,531 were exposed to new-type tests 
in whole or in part and only 5,994, or approximately 34 per 
cent, took old-type examinations alone. The fact that 48 
per cent of the classes and only 34 per cent of the students 
had old-type examinations may be accounted for by the fact 
that there is a greater tendency to give new-type examina- 
tions in large than in small classes. This is probably because 
one of the advantages of the new-type examinations, namely, 


the ease of scoring, is in direct proportion to the size of the 
class. 
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The greatest increase in the number of classes introducing 
new-type examinations was in 1925-26. An explanation of 
this fact may lie in the possibility that most of the depart- 
ments which are interested in experimenting with new-type 
tests are already using them. New-type examinations were 
first used at Minnesota in Freshman and Sophomore classes 
in 1918. Physical Education for Men, Psychology, and 
Home Economics were the first departments to use them. 

It seems permissible to conclude that there is a wide- 
spread interest in new-type examinations at the University 
of Minnesota since they were used by far the majority of the 
departments reporting. 

Only two of the thirty departments that filled out the 
questionnaire are not using new-type examinations in one 
or more courses and one of these (in the College of Agricul- 
ture) explained that they were being used in the secondary 
school classes conducted by the Department. Nine depart- 
ments reported that they were using only new-type, and five 
reported a combination of old and new-type examinations. 
Of those reporting, the following departments seem to be 
least interested in new-type examinations: Romance Lan- 
guage, Music, Poultry, Bookkeeping, Chemistry and Engi- 
neering, the first four of these giving no new-type tests. 

It would be unwise to be unduly optimistic over the 
examination practices of the university. The fact that so 
many new-type examinations are in use is no assurance that 
these examinations are good. As a matter of fact they may 
be very unreliable, and their validity may be open to serious 
question. Perhaps one of the most hopeful things about 
new-type tests, however, is that the results can be statistically 
treated to determine their reliability and the quality of the 
individual questions. This is, of course, quite impossible in 
the case of tests which must be scored on the basis of subjec- 
tive judgment. 

The committee would recommend to the administration 
that some means be devised whereby assistance in preparing 
and evaluating tests may be given to departments desiring it. 
The following departments have indicated that they desire 
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such assistance: Astronomy, Agricultural Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, Home Economics, and Sociology. 


Project 7 
Extent to Which Extra-Curriculum Activities Facilitate or Inhibit 
Adjustment to College Life 


This project could be made more clear by the following 
questions: 


1. What agencies exist for studying the educational significance of 
extra-curriculum activities? 


2. What agencies exist for the regulation of such activities to secure 
the maximum educational returns? 


3. What agencies exist for using extra-curriculum activities as an 
aid in correcting maladjustment of students? 
4. Recommendations. 


Question 1: The agencies existing for studying the educa- 
tional significance of extra-curriculum activities are the 
same as those attempting to measure the educational value 
of the curriculum. Various departments and individuals, 
especially during the past ten years, have been intensely 
scrutinizing the processes of education. At Minnesota, the 
University Committee on Educational Research has been 
examining many features of our educational processes. Its 
sub-committee on Extra-Curriculum Activities, with Pro- 
fessor S. C. Chapin as chairman, has been making a broad, 
general analysis of such activities here. This sub-committee 
will have a report to present at an early date. 

There has been an informal study of such activities for 
many years by those who are officially connected with them, 
such as the Dean of Student Affairs, Dean of Women, Dean 
of the College of Agriculture, Forestry and Home Economics, 
Directors and Coaches of Athletics, Dramatics, Forensics, 
Publications, Music, Social Welfare, Judging Farm Products, 
and Student Government, etc. In the absence, however, of 
carefully gathered data, analyzed in a statistical manner, 
the results of their studies will be largely matters of opinion 
somewhat biased by interesting individuals and unusual 
cases. 


Question 2: Inasmuch as methods have not yet been 
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evolved for measuring the educational value of either the 
curriculum or extra-curriculum factors in university life, 
it is impossible to say when the maximum of educational 
returns is reached in any process. In the absence of such 
methods we find various groups of students and faculty 
regulating the many activities as best they know how. At 
the top is the Board of Regents and then the Senate. The 
direct control is delegated by the Senate to its committees. 
Intercollegiate athletics are governed by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Intercollegiate Athletics. All other extra-curric- 
ulum activities come directly or indirectly under the Senate 
Committee on Student Affairs. Under this committee and 
subject to its approval a large number of organizations and 
committees composed of faculty and students have been 
evolved through the years to direct the activity in which 
they are most intimately concerned. The Department of 
Speech takes part in the direction of Forensics, Journalism in 
the direction of Publications, Dairy and Animal Husbandry 
in the direction of stock judging, etc. This direction consists 
largely in: 
A. Regulation to keep time spent from interfering with studies. 
1. Eligibility rules. 
2. Point system (Student Government). 
3. Fraternity scholarship rulings. 
B. Counsel in financial affairs to prevent waste and minimizing 
temptation for fraud and embezzlement. 
C. Counsel in selection of material and ideas for public appearance 
to avoid misrepresentation and embarrassment. 
D. Professional assistance where activity is undeveloped and could 
be used as an adjunct to the curriculum. 


E. Encouragement of the interested student where self-consciousness 
or lack of courage holds him back. 


Although there is sometimes seemingly lack of coordination 
in the direction of the large number of different extra-curric- 
ulum activities, yet the two student organizations, W. S. 
G. A., and the All-University Student Council, do succeed 
very well with the coordination of the activities under their 
jurisdiction and the others are coordinated through informal 
conferences between the Dean of Student Affairs, who is 
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chairman of the Senate Committee on Student Affairs, and 
the several regulatory and directing bodies. 

Question 3: The sudden change from preparatory school 
to college by the out-of-town student is many times scholas- 
tically fatal because of the complete severance from some 
extra-curriculum activity. The piano player who rooms in 
a house with no piano, the athlete who, because of undersize, 
bashfulness, or the necessity of self support, suddenly is cut 
off from all games, the boy who has been much in company 
with girls but knows none at college, all have real problems. 
The restlessness, the search for excitement, the feeling of 
helplessness, and sometimes hopelessness, are often corrected 
by accident through participation in some extra-curriculum 
activity. This is recognized by the faculty counsellors, 
Dean of Women, Dean of Student Affairs, Big Sisters, and 
Freshmen Advisers. In the absence of more complete 
analysis of extra-curriculum activities it is impossible to 
use them to the fullest extent as factors in correcting student 
mal-adjustment. 

Recommendations: I. As soon as funds and time are 
available, each major extra curriculum activity should be 
exhaustively investigated so that the results can be used as 
a basis for such changes as will: 

1. Increase the effectiveness of each activity as an adjunct to the 
class room. 


2. Assist wherever possible in correcting both individual and social 
maladjustments. 


3. Furnish more careful and complete training in integrity, courage 
and force for future public service. 

II. Steps taken to bring about more effective cooperation 
betweenffaculty and students with reference to participation 
in worthwhile activities by incoming students. 


Project 8 
Extent to which Financial Aid and Opportunities for Employment are 
Facilitating the Adjustment of Freshmen 
1. Question 1: Are sufficient funds available? 
2. Question 2: Is employment service adequate? 
3. Recommendations. 
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Question 1: Financial aid to students is given in two ways, 
scholarships and loans. 

Scholarships: There are now 62 scholarships of $100 each 
available to entering freshmen, granted on the basis of 
character recommendation, high school scholastic perform- 
ance, English and Psychology examinations. There is also 
$1,500 available to freshmen, but usually granted to upper- 
classmen. 

Loan Funds: There is approximately $40,000, including 
university and private funds, available to students for loans. 
Approximately 10 per cent of these funds is lent to second 
and third quarter freshmen (loans are not available to first 
quarter students). 

There is then approximately $10,000 available to freshmen 
in scholarships and loan funds, and it is easily seen that this 
sum cannot go very far. The scholarships are used to 
stimulate scholastic endeavor and to increase the percentage 
of more capable high school graduates who go on to college. 
The loan funds, on the other hand, are used to tide needy 
students over emergencies. With certain character and 
scholastic effort requirements, the loan funds are used 
entirely for needy students. Frequently a loan of $15 to 
$50 makes it possible for a girl or boy to finish a year’s work. 
Loans to pay tuition make college possible for the student 
who can earn board, room, and clothes, but needs summer 
work to catch up on tuition. Inasmuch as a loan frequently 
means food and clothing, it undoubtedly assists a freshman 
in adjusting himself to a situation that would probably 
mean failure in the absence of a loan. Incidentally the 
process of securing a loan, together with the advice and 
counsel at the time it is granted, give the applicant some 
excellent education in planning budgets and adjusting his 
university expenditures to his income. 

Question 2: If the University Employment Service had 
the proper placement for every student applicant and a 
thorough follow-up system, it would be adequate. Since 
it has neither, we may say it is inadequate. The employ- 
ment service has developed from an informal arrangement 
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handled by a student window clerk in the post office in 
1913, placing 50 to 75 waiters, window washers, etc., to a 
genuine employment service requiring a full time director 
constantly receiving calls from business firms, and placing 
in 1925-26 approximately 1,750 students who earned approxi- 
mately $118,000. During the past year, the Y. M. C. A., 
with considerable time and expense, made a canvass for 
work and succeeded in placing some 250 students (principally 
freshmen and sophomores) with earnings of about $7,000 
bringing the total of these two agencies to 2,000 placements 
with $125,000 earnings. A few placements are made through 
the Office of Dean of Student Affairs, Dean of Women, 
Farm Campus Y. M. C. A.; and miscellaneous student help 
around the university is employed independently by the 
department concerned. 

The earnings of all these placements undoubtedly make 
attendance at the university possible for the majority of 
students so employed. On the other hand there are many 
students who are unable to find work which will fit into their 
schedule and be suited to their abilities. Further, a number 
of students are unable to adjust themselves to their university 
life because the outside work takes too much time or because 
it becomes the primary interest in place of their studies. 

There is another feature of the employment service which 
has so far been left undeveloped. This is the placing of 
students who drop out of college during the first two years. 
Among these should also be included a number of students 
who have never known hard labor and who have been leaning 
lazily on pampering parents. The boy who has been so 
unfortunate as never to have any hard work to do would 
probably benefit more from three months of swinging a pick 
and shovel than from three months of unsatisfactory work in 
the class room. These students who might be handled 
through the employment service could be grouped as follows: 

1. Those who should do some hard manual labor (possibly carrying 
one subject) as an adjunct to their college course. 

2. Those who are clearly failing at midquarter of their first term. 

3. Those who are failing at the close of the quarter. 

4. Those who are discouraged and failing but who hang on because 
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they fear the stern glance of parents or the disgrace of returning to the 
home town after making a failure in university life. 

In handling these various groups the university should 
keep parents fully informed and solicit their cooperation. 
The outside employment would be made on the advice of 
the student’s work committees and personnel workers con- 
cerned. In many instances the student might work for the 
training rather than wages, just as he does in college. In 
this class of employment might be included those students 
who are doing ‘“‘D” work and cannot therefore get into the 
Senior Colleges and are not candidates for degrees. In 
many cases it seems safe to presume that a student might 
work outside for one or two quarters or a year (preferably 
in a field in which he appears to be interested), and then 
return with more confidence, more determination and with 
clearer objectives. In some of these cases, instead of return- 
ing, he would probably continue in his work, successful and 
happy. With the present tendency toward shortening 
college courses for those who do not appear to be qualified 
for productive scholarship, and with the steady rise in 
scholastic standards, it would seem more and more important 
to develop an employment service to take care of the apparent 
misfits and those who might be grouped in a two-year course 
so that they can avoid the embarrassment attendant “‘flunk- 
ing out”’ of college. 

As the cost of going to college continues to rise, more 
students are faced with the necessity of working and those 
now working are compelled to work longer hours. An 
increasing number of failures due to long hours of outside 
work results. Some scheme of cooperation between students- 
work committees and the employment service might reduce 
such failures. 

The success of any employment service is dependent on 
service rendered to both employer and employee. Unless a 
more complete rcord of the applicant be obtained and a more 
thorough system of follow-up is developed it is quite possible 
that difficulty will be experienced in holding the confidence 
of employers. 
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Perhaps the employment service cannot be properly 
developed because of lack of funds. In this case, schemes of 
complete or partial self-support should be studied and if 
possible put into effect. 

Recommendations: (1) Scholarships, as emphasizers of the 
importance of mental aptitude and preparatory school 
scholastic performance will tend to assist in student adjust- 
ments because those less qualified for college success will 
eventually perceive that the “urge to go on to college” is 
being directed at the class leaders instead of the whole class. 
As indirect aids, therefore, to student adjustment, scholarship 
funds should be increased. 

2. Inasmuch as there is a growing tendency toward making 
students bear a larger part of the expense of operating the 
university, it will be necessary to increase loan funds to keep 
our university courses from being restricted to the wealthy 
minority capable of paying high tuition fees. Since financial 
problems are the major worry of a large portion of the 
student body and since loans play so large a part in the 
adjustment and solution of these problems, it seems of 
paramount importance that the funds available for student 
loans be greatly increased whenever possible. 

3. The employment service should be enlarged, even if 
partial self-support is necessary, to such an extent that: 

(1) A job is available for every applicant by adequate employment 
surveys. 

(2) Cooperation with students-work committees and personnel 
officers can be arranged to make employment a laboratory as well as 
a means of earning a livelihood and in many cases employment sub- 
stituted for class work where disciplinary training and mental stability 
can be more completely effected in vigorous manual labor. 

(3) A more complete record of scholastic endeavor and integrity 
and moral conduct of the applicant can be obtained to assist in placing 
men more accurately. 

(4) A more thorough system of follow-up can be developed to make 
certain of satisfaction to both employer and employee. Instruction 
may be given to high school authorities in the importance of employ- 
ment for those not qualified for college courses, and the technique of 
such service. The present Employment Service has had a rapid growth. 
It is performing a splendid service in assisting needy students. It has, 
bowever, a number of latent possibilities. The development of some 
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of these may prove to be a potent factor in solving many of the present 
difficulties in student adjustment during the first two years. 


Project 9 
Report of the Sub-Committee on Student Health and Mental Hygiene 


Student Health Services in most colleges and universities 
were organized when administrative officers realized that ill 
health and physical handicaps were factors of major im- 
portance in interfering with student work. During their 
development over the past ten to fifteen years Student 
Health Departments of the various institutions frequently 
have emphasized different phases of health service activity. 
Some have concentrated upon the medical care of sick 
students, others upon physical examinations, still others 
upon health conferences; but the result has been that the 
institutions most progressive in this field gradually are 
developing well-rounded programs of constructive health 
service for their students. This service is intimately related 
to the physical welfare, the normal development, and the 
scholastic achievement of the student, and as such is an 
important phase of student personnel work. 

A brief summary? of the personnel service which the Health 


? The Student’s Health Service has enlarged and developed its scope 
of service so rapidly during the last few years that the following quota- 
tions from the Annual Report to the President for the year 1926-27 
may be of considerable interest: 

Professional Staff.—As the work of the Health Service has increased 
the staff has been enlarged and strengthened until during the past year 
it consisted of 26 physicians, 8 dentists, 9 nurses, 1 laboratory and 
x-ray technician, 1 pharmacist, and 3 dental assistants. Of the phy- 
sicians, 1 gave full time to work of the Health Service, 5 devoted at 
least half their time to the Health Service and the remainder to teaching 
in the university; and the other 20, for the most part specialists in 
various phases of medical practice, devoted part of their time to the 
Health Service and the rest to private practice. This part time group 
consisted of specialists in internal medicine, surgery, orthopedics, 
genito-urinary diseases, dermatology, diseases of the chest, diseases of 
the eye, ear, nose and throat, mental and nervous diseases, physio- 
therapy, gynecology, and corrective exercises and gymnastics. All of 
the dentists devoted about half time to the Health Service and about 
half time to private practice. The rest of the staff was on full time 
basis. 
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Service of the University of Minnesota renders to students 
may be considered under the following headings: 

1. Entrance Physical Examinations. Every student enter- 
ing the university for the first time is required to report to 
the Health Service for a physical examination. This 
examination, which is carefully and thoroughly done, 
summarizes for the student any physical defects, handicaps 
or abnormalities which he has, and is the basis for advice in 
regard to correcting or overcoming them. After having had 
these examinations students are classified according to their 
physical needs for athletics, physical education or special 
corrective gymnastics and in special cases recommendations 
for limited scholastic program are made. 

The formulation of programs of scholastic work in accord- 
ance with the physical needs and abilities of the students can 
be carried out more effectively than in the past by the 
development of a closer co-operation between the Health 
Service and the groups assisting students in the formulation 
of their programs. 

2. Dispensary Service. The outpatient department of 
the Students’ Health Service, to which, on an average, over 
250 students come each day, is maintained for the primary 
purpose of discovering and caring for disease processes in 
their early stages, thereby reducing to a minimum illness 
and physical incapacity. A few of the conditions which are 
discovered in these outpatient clinics make a modification 
of the students’ scholastic programs necessary. Others 
make special consideration in the form of a temporary 
excuse advisable. The requests for excuses on account of 
illness have been scrutinized with increasing care with the 
result that during the past three years these excuses have 
shown reductions as follows: 

In 1924-25 excuses were issued for 11,303 days 


In 1925-26 excuses were issued for 10,790 days 
In 1926-27 excuses were issued for 8,124 days 


The outpatient department of the Students’ Health 
Service will be able to render still greater personnel service 
to the students when still more of them come voluntarily to 
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seek medical advice upon the early appearance of symptoms 
of illness. The high standards of medical service which 
have been maintained by the department have brought 
about in the minds of most students a feeling of confidence 
in the department. There are, however, some who are not 
acquainted with the department and who hesitate to seek 
its services. Timely advice to such students in regard to 
utilizing the facilities available will increase the service 
which the department is able to render. 

3. Nutrition Service. The work of Dr. Emerson of Boston 
has shown a definite relationship between malnourishment 
and inferior work in college students, and Dr. Ruggles states 
that probably one-third of the mental hygiene problems 
that came to his attention at Dartmouth were based upon 
physical causes, mostly fatigue. At Minnesota special 
attention to the badly-nourished student has been begun this 
year by the institution of a nutrition service, with one 
physician of the staff devoting part of his time and attention 
to this work. As time goes on and the group under his 
supervision increases, an increasing amount of time will be 
given to the work. 

4. Health Examination. Individualized health examina- 
tions, which include not only a thorough physical examina- 
tion but also a careful analysis of the student’s habits of 
living, thinking, and acting, were offered for the first time 
last year. These examinations, which were designated 
particularly for seniors and were given to 1,374 students, 
serve to provide each student with an inventory of his 
physical assets and liabilities and are the basis for the giving 
of suggestions as to methods by which his health could be 
improved. This year the privilege of having health examina- 
tions is being extended to any student upon request, but 
special emphasis is being placed upon the examination of 
seniors and the group of probation students in the college of 
Science, Literature, and the Arts. The special attention 
which is being given to this latter group has two purposes: 
first, the examination will be the basis for recommendations 
concerning the correction of any physical defects which 
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might be handicapping a student in his work, or for the 
giving of special consideration to any student who is un- 
avoidably handicapped by some physical condition; and 
second, a comparison of the physical examination records 
of the group of probation students with the records of 
students doing satisfactory work will supply data for study- 
ing the relation of health to poor scholarship. 

One group of students which doubtless would be benefitted 
by a required health examination is the group which is 
engaged in the major extra-curriculum activities. Some of 
these students are drawing so excessively upon their physical 
strength that breakdowns develop. A requirement that 
students who wish to participate in major extra-curriculum 
activities should have a certification of physical fitness, as is 
now required for participation in athletics, should prevent 
some of the very unfortunate physical breakdowns. 

5. Mental Hygiene. Personal conferences with students 
to assist them to develop habits of “right thinking in order 
to bring about right living” have been conducted by deans, 
student advisors, and instructors, since the beginning of 
educational institutions and by those persons much good 
advice and assistance has been given. In recent years, 
however, the fact has been recognized that some of the 
worries, problems and neuroses of students are so complex 
and difficult of solution that expert consultation and advice 
is necessary. This expert service has been rendered in most 
instances by psychiatrists with special training in mental 
hygiene. At the University of Minnesota mental hygiene 
work was first started five years ago by Dr. A. W. Morrison. 
Dr. Morrison’s services, which were entirely voluntary, 
were offered because of his great interest in students and 
student problems. This work increased gradually until last 
year Dr. Morrison was devoting almost half of his time to 
consultations with students, and Dr. Theodora Wheeler was 
coming from Rochester for one full day each week. Some 
of the students sought this service voluntarily, having heard 
of it from other students, while others were referred by 
deans, instructors or advisors. The problems of maladjust- 
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ment which students present were the result of various 
factors, such as physical handicaps, financial difficulties, 
worry, sex problems, love affairs, etc., etc. This year provi- 
sion has been made in the budget for the employment of a 
neuro-psychiatrist on a full-time basis for mental hygiene 
work among students, but as yet the position has not been 
filled. In the meantime Dr. Morrison and Dr. Wheeler are 
continuing to give a small portion of their time so as to see 
the most urgent cases. It probably will be possible in the 
near future to obtain a properly qualified person to carry on 
the further development of this service. Even with a full- 
time psychiatrist, however, such work can be fully effective 
only when students and faculty alike understand its purpose 
and co-operate fully in carrying it out. 

Recommendations which will make the personnel work of 
the Students’ Health Service more effective: 


1. There should be an expansion and further development of health 
examinations, nutrition service, and mental hygiene. Provision for 
all of these is being made. 

2. Some students would profit by still greater voluntary use of the 
facilities of the Health Service. The better quarters which will be 
provided in the new Health Service building will undoubtedly do much 
to increase the confidence of the student body in the department and 
the standards of medical service which are maintained will tend gradu- 
ally to overcome any skepticism which still remains in regard to the 
quality of service given by the staff. 

3. More attention could profitably be given to students’ health 
and physical capacities in planning their scholastic and extra-curriculum 
programs. The Health Service itself can contribute to this by advising 
deans and other administrative officers of students whose physical 
condition is such as to definitely handicap them, in certain lines of 
work. Advisers of students and instructors can make their contribu- 
tion by giving consideration to health problems of students and by 
seeking the advice of the Health Service in doubtful cases. 

4. Greater use could profitably be made of the facilities and informa- 
tion available at the Health Service in dealing with student personnel 
problems. Some faculty members utilize freely the health records of 
the students or the mental hygiene service available, while others never 
seek information or assistance from either of these sources. 


3 Since this report was submitted, Dr. Ellett DeBerry has been 
secured on a full time basis to serve as Mental Hygiene specialist. 
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Project 10 
Coordination of Personal Activities 


Literally scores of agencies and persons are constantly 
giving advice and direction to individual students. The 
Student Health Service, the Directors of the Departments of 
Physical Education, the Registrar’s Office, the Dean of 
Student Affairs, the Dean of Women, the Vocational Adviser 
for Women, the Y. W. C. A., the Y. M.C. A., the W.S.G. A., 
the Senior Advisory Committee, the Employment Bureau, 
the Deans of the various colleges, Chairmen of the various 
students’ work committees, the Committee of faculty coun- 
selors, Heads and Chairmen of various departments, and 
some six hundred faculty members—all these and others on 
occasion advise and counsel individual students. It is 
inevitable that duplication of effort should occur and un- 
fortunately it is inevitable that the same student may 
receive conflicting advice and direction. At the present 
time, these various agencies and persons must deal with 
individual students in almost total ignorance of what official 
and unofficial dealings other agencies or persons may be 
having with those same students. 

The situation is analogous to that in any large urban 
community where numerous agencies are dealing with 
individuals and families. To avoid duplication of effort and 
working at cross purposes, community agencies have long 
since discovered that a satisfactory solution does not lie in 
the amalgamation of all agencies but rather in the develop- 
ment of a simple but effective clearing house of information, 
the Confidential Exchange. As each agency begins to 
deal with a family or an individual, that fact is reported to 
the Confidential Exchange. The report is simple, consisting 
of the name and address of the family or individual and 
the name of the agency reporting. In reporting, the agency 
also inquires whether the family or individual has been in 
touch with any other agency. If such is the case, then the 
agency is furnished with the names of the other agencies and 
can then get in touch with those agencies in order to be fully 
informed as to what has been discovered about the family or 
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individual heretofore. Only by such a procedure can an 
agency perform its proper function intelligently, without 
danger of duplicating or negating work already done by 
others. 

The Confidential Exchange is truly a social invention and 
has gone far in placing social work in all its ramifications on a 
scientific basis. 

The development of a Confidential Exchange as part of our 
university machinery may seem repugnant to many of us 
on the campus because such a device has had its origin in 
work with the dependent, the delinquent, and the defective. 
Nevertheless, there is reason to believe that such a device is 
urgently needed if our varied personnel activities are to be 
properly coordinated. 

Such a Confidential Exchange should be located in the 
Registrar’s Office because it is a record-keeping service 
primarily. It must be remembered that these records would 
contain no information as to what has been or is being 
done for the student by any office or person, it would record 
the mere fact that the student was in touch with given offices 
or persons. It would be necessary to inform all who deal 
with individual students concerning the existence of the 
Confidential Exchange, the necessity of reporting to the 
Exchange whenever a given student’s problems are being 
seriously considered, and the necessity of “‘clearing’’ with 
other offices or persons previously in touch with that student. 
As each office or person discovered the value of possessing 
existing knowledge about the student before dealing with the 
student, the Exchange would be used more and more fre- 
quently, and, in the long run, there is every reason to believe 
that duplications would be minimized. Of even greater 
importance, there is reason to believe that the quality of the 
advice and direction given individual students would be 
improved because more and more such advice would tend 
to be based on a comprehensive knowledge of the student 
instead of a fragmentary and one-sided view which necessarily 
is the case in the absence of facilities for a rapid interchange 
of information. 
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Student personnel principles, policies, techniques, methods, 
and practices are making increasing contributions to the 
educational program in the university. To conserve these 
contributions and to promote the work as uniformly and as 
rapidly as possible in all the colleges would seem desirable in 
our present situation. To this end it is recommended that 
co-ordination of personnel activities be secured through the 
appointment of a Senate Committee on Student Personnel. 


Recommendations 


The detailed consideration of this complex problem of 
student personnel, as presented in the foregoing pages, con- 
tains numerous suggestions which have been approved by 
committee action. In this concluding section of our report 
these various suggestions are assembled and presented as 
recommendations to be considered by the General Committee 
on Education in the formulation of plans for the improvement 
of undergraduate instruction. 

Recommendations with reference to the organization of 
student personnel service: 


1. That provision be made for a General University Senate Com- 
mittee on Student Personnel. 

2. That a policy of establishing decentralized offices of student per- 
sonnel be adopted, these to be organized under the direction of the 
dean of each college with such delegation of duties as each dean deems 
wise. 

3. That a committee of faculty counselors be attached to each decen- 
tralized personnel office to serve as a medium of communication between 
the remainder of the faculty and the dean’s office and the General 
University Senate Committee on Student Personnel. 

4. That special expert service be made available as needed such as 
Vocational Adviser for Women, Psychiatrist, Psychologist, Social 
Worker, etc. 


Recommendations with reference to specific phases of 
personnel work now being carried on in various parts of the 
present university organization: 

1. That the university improve every opportunity to cooperate with 
high schools in guidance programs. 


2. That a general conference of high school principals, superinten- 
dents, and counselors with university officials and faculty be arranged 
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either in connection with the school men's convention in the spring or 
at some other appropriate time. 

3. That the university extend its own studies contributory to guid- 
ance service and make its results available to the high schools. 

4. That the university institute a special study of the promising 
students who do not come to college, the number who go to other 
institutions, and the reasons or causes which keep capable students 
from undertaking college training. 

5. That the Student Personnel Record Cards which are now made 
out for each entering student and filed in the office of the dean of the 
college in which the student registered be continued in use and present 
investigations concerning the guidance significance of items contained 
therein be pushed through to completion. 

6. That the university cooperate with the project of the American 
Council on Education to develop and try out a uniform cumulative 
personnel record card. 

7. That departments be encouraged to experiment with placement 
and achievement tests and to provide differentiated instruction in 
accordance with disclosed individual differences as rapidly as dependable 
means of measurement are discovered. 

8. That the university cooperate with the project of the American 
Council on Education to develop achievement tests in Government and 
Economics. 

9, That a thoroughly trained personnel worker be added to the staff 
in the College of Architecture and Engineering and the School of 
Chemistry to assist in the adoption of placement tests, objective 
examinations, and other personnel devices and methods. 

10. That a research assistant in personnel be added to Dean John- 
ston’s staff to assist departments in conducting and analyzing place- 
ment test experiments and in improving, where possible, the new-type 
examining devices which have been adopted in practically all depart- 
ments. 

11. That a research project designed to discover the guidance 
significance of undergraduate courses in relation to subsequent success 
in professional courses be organized and adequately financed to the 
end that the exploration and guidance function of the undergraduate 
years be based in part upon discoverable facts and not opinion. 

12. That further curriculum provision for individual differences be 
made on the basis of studies which should be made to determine whether 
semi-professional courses would not offer more appropriate opportuni- 
ties on the university level for large numbers of students for whom the 
full professional courses are inadvisable. 

13. That the present tendency in the larger departments to organize 
the instructors in freshman courses with chairmen be encouraged so 
that these instructional staffs may have greater independence in 
dealing with the freshman courses and may take more responsibility 
for shaping these courses in view of the needs of freshman students. 
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14. That further steps be taken to discover early and offer special 
stimulus and guidance to potentially superior students. 

15. That a degree of segregation of distinctly gifted students and of 
distinctly inferior students be secured early in order that training fitting 
each in content and method may be planned and made available. 

16. That the work of the Educational Guidance Committee for 
Freshman Week be continued and that the nature of the vocational and 
educational guidance problem be more fully outlined to prospective 
freshmen prior to their appearance on the campus. 

17. That the service now rendered by the Vocational Adviser for 
Women be increased so that this expert may give at least half-time to 
guidance work on the campus. 

18. That the Faculty Committee of Counselors in the College of 
Liberal Arts be continued and the scope of its work be extended through 
the addition of faculty members able to devote one-third time to 
guidance and counselling work. 

19. That such service as is now afforded liberal arts students by the 
Faculty Committee of Counselors be extended to freshmen in other 
colleges. 

20. That a Vocational Counselor for Men be appointed and charged 
with responsibility for developing an adequate placement and employ- 
ment service for students. 

21. That the present widespread use of new-type examinations be 
commended and that some means be devised whereby assistance in 
preparing and evaluating tests could be given to departments which 
desired it. 

22. That each major extra-curriculum activity be subjected to 
thorough research study to discover facts as a basis for improved 
control and increased effectiveness. 

23. That steps be taken to bring about more effective cooperation 
between faculty and students with reference to participation in worth- 
while activities by incoming students. 

24. That scholarship funds for freshmen be increased in order that 
high school graduates may recognize that the “urge to go to college”’ is 
being directed at the class leaders instead of the whole class. 

25. That the funds now available for student loans be greatly in- 
creased to keep our university courses from being restricted to the 
wealthy minority capable of financing a college education. 

26. That the employment service be enlarged and its effectiveness 
greatly increased. See recommendation number 20. 

27. That provision for the expansion and further development of 
health examinations, nutrition service, and mental hygiene, which has 
already been made, be commended. 

28. That increased attention be paid to health and physical condition 
as a requirement for participation in extra-curriculum activities and in 
planning scholastic programs. 
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29. That the facilities and information available at the Health 
Service be used to a greater extent by university officers, student 
counselors, and members of the faculty in dealing with student per- 
sonnel problems. 


30. That a Confidential Exchange be established at an early date 
in the Registrar’s Office to facilitate interchange of information con- 
cerning dealings with individual students as a means of minimizing 
duplication of effort. 

In considering the above recommendations it should be 
borne in mind that the University of Minnesota is already 
far in advance of most universities in the application of 
personnel methods to the solution of problems connected 
with the adjustment of a rising tide of freshmen appearing 
on our campus. For this reason, our recommendations are 
not so radical as they would have been had such progress not 
been in evidence. The immediate need is for extending the 
program to all incoming freshmen and for re-enforcing the 
agencies already actively promoting personnel work. The 
recommended University Senate Committee on Student 
Personnel would facilitate such extension of the work and 
the recommendations for provision of additional assistant 
personnel workers would tend to re-enforce where needed 
the progress now being made. 

Respectfully submitted. 
DonaLp G. Paterson, Chairman, 
Professor of Psychology. 
Ciara M. Brown, 
Associate Professor of Home Economics Education. 
Haro p S. DieHx1, 
Director, Students’ Health Service. 
JouN B. JoHNsTON, 
Dean, College of Science, Literature, and the Arts. 
VeRNON M. WILLIAMs, 
Assistant Dean of Student A ffairs. 
EpMuND G. WILLIAMSON, 
Assistant in Psychology, Acting Secretary. 
FreperIc H. Bass, 
Chairman, Civil Engineering Department, 
November 28, 1927. 




















